IN THE QARA MOUNTAINS

Two nights are allowed to pass and on the third night
another cow is sacrificed. This is .called khutum. A further
period elapses, varying according to the means of the
deceased's relatives. It may be as little as a fortnight or
as much as three months before the big sacrifice takes place,
maybe of ten, fifteen or twenty cows, representing half of
the deceased man's herds. This is called yom el nahaira.
Both khutum and nahaira are performed at the place where
the man lived and not upon his grave. More cows will be
sacrificed by relatives, and by friends of the deceased whose
bereavements he had honoured in like manner during his
lifetime. This vast slaughter attracts the whole neigh-
bourhood and the section of the tribe to which the dead
man belonged divide up the flesh for themselves, and go
away under their handsome burdens. Visitors from other
tribes have no such rights, but are invited to partake of
the feast, for which one cow will have been roasted.

Then takes place the division of the residue of the
estate between the relatives.1

Among the southern borderland tribes, such as Bait
Kathir, and in the Qara Mountains customary, not Islamic
law, prevails. Among the Bait Kathir not more than one-
third of a man's estate may go to his creditors. Of the
remaining two-thirds, one-fourth goes to the wife that has
borne children, one-eighth to the wife that has not borne
children and the remainder goes to the children in the

1 The religious law of Islam prescribes categorically how a man's
estate must be divided. The right of bequest is strictly limited, and among
tribesmen is almost non-existent. The lawful wives and all children are
entitled to a due share of the estate? to a daughter one share, to a son two>(
and to the wives one-eighth of the estate between them. Where there are
no sons, the paternal uncle, or in default of such, the paternal male cousins,,
receive the son's share.
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